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Significant 


When Soctety 
Rewards and Punishes 
CHARLES H. PARK 


in an address before Universalist ministers 


at its disposal certain re- 
wards and punishments like wealth, 
power, fame, applause. Society also has 
at its disposal certain punishments like 
poverty, obscurity, or contempt. Some acts 
bring rewards and some bring the punish- 
ments of society. One of the strongest of 
our moral incentives is to be found here. 
Ali men want to do the thing that will 
bring them the rewards of society. The 
meaning of a good society is that it re- 
wards the good acts, and the meaning of 
a bad society is that it punishes the good 
acts and rewards the bad acts. 

Our society rewards conformity, busi- 
ness ability, shrewdness, foresight, tech- 
nical skill, ability to advertise oneself, 
ability to amuse it. It rewards the hun- 
dred per cent. American, the standpatter, 
the high-tariff isolationist. It rewards the 
bootlegger, the manufacturer of a cheap 
usable automobile, the home-run king, the 
maker of a five-cent magazine, or the 
writer of a best-seller. 

On the other hand, our society punishes 
nonconformity, the man whom it con- 
siders the recluse, the scholar, the high- 
brow, the visionary, the minister, the col- 
lege professor,. the honest editor. It 
punishes all these by withholding from 
them a fair reward for their services. 

In our churches, can we do anything 
to rectify society’s rewards and punish- 
ments? If we can change values, change 
the criteria at the heart of society, so 
that society will reward what ought to 
be rewarded and punish what ought to 
be punished, we will render a _ great 
service. 


Babbitt and 
That Other Humanism 


JOHN Macy 
in The New York Times 


Society has 


After honest effort I do not understand 
what Professor Irving Babbitt means by 
humanism, and I am almost presumptuous 
enough to believe that he does not know 
what he means, or that he is so deficient 
in the art of exposition that he cannot say 
What he means. AS William James said 
(in effect) of Hegel, I cannot believe that 
such awkward expression can be the 
authentic mother tongue of wisdom. 

His method of definition, or lack of 
method, is this: He assembles some of the 
intellectual and moral virtues, decorum, 
self-control, moderation, dignity, humility, 
common sense, common decency, qualities 
which many of us, not humanists, approve 
and try to cultivate, and he calls them 
“the humanistic virtues’, with an impli- 
cation that they are uniquely humanistic. 
Then he groups in a pell-mell, ill-sorted 
huddle, qualities that he does not like, the 


weaker 
perverse rebellion, excessive emotionalism, 
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Sentiments 


sort of sentimental romanticism, 


gossipy biographical criticism, pseudo- 
science, primitivism, naturalism (both 


the nature-worshiping kind and the hard, 


bitter, sordid, gutter-fact, “realistic” kind), 
with the implication that these are the 


afflictions not only of the anti-humanists 
but of the non-humanists. 

It is an old trick of politicians and ex- 
ponents of religious sects to appropriate 
monopolistically all the virtues and to lay 
upon opposing or differing parties a heavy 
burden of vices. It is also an old trick to 
go back to the wise men of the past, find 
qualities that you admire, and put your 
label on them. 

Professor Babbitt’s classification of 
qualities results in a strange grouping of 
his sheep and his goats. He finds human- 
ism in Confucius, Aristotle, Cicero, Dr. 
Johnson, Christ, Buddha, Goethe. He 
gathers into one corral a disparate lot of 
enemies, anti-humanists and non-human- 
ists, Rousseau, Mencken, Dreiser, James 
Joyce, Lenin. 


Life from the 
Empire State Tower 


PAUL §. PHALEN 


in the Somerville (Mass.), Unitarian calendar 


One hundred and two stories above the 
street, the visitor to the tower of the 
Empire State Building looks down upon 
a New York vastly different from the 
city familiar to those who move about 
below. Streets and avenues are changed 
to narrow ribbons along which two regu- 
lar rows of bugs crawl and stop and 
crawl again with monotonous regularity, 
while tiny, ant-like creatures dash to and 
fro in an inexplicable, frantic frenzy. The 
Wast. River is but the toss of a pebble 
away; the Hudson within reach of one’s 
finger tips. 

At first, the constant movement below 
us creates an illusion of chaos, but, as 
we watch, this is replaced by a sensation 
of perfect order. Wach individual in the 
Seething mass is going directly about his 
business. If we could pick out each per- 
son and each vehicie in the crowd, and 
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follow them like threads in a tangle of 
twine, we should find them starting from 
a definite point, headed towards a definite 
destination, jostled and mixed for a time 
with other units of the mass, diverted, 
perhaps, by accident and chance, but end- 
ing at some definite terminus. 

The veneering of polite society is im- 
perceptible from this distance; the tem- 
porary trivialities that becloud our lives 
fade away. We see no longer the syco- 
phantic flattery of the influential, the 
transitory annoyance of cherished plans 
gone astray. Instead, we see our 
lives, and the lives of those around us, 
motivated by compelling ideals—good, 
bad, strong, weak, but dominating, never- 
theless, and urging us all towards some 
definite objective, even though that be, 
in extreme cases, merely the evasion of 
all effort. 

Seeing life in the mass, and from a 
distance, we feel no more that life is 
haphazard and whimsical; we realize that — 
it is purposeful and orderly. 


A Starry 
Night At Arue 


JAMES NoRMAN HALL 
in The Atlantic Monthly 


These my beliefs, in eight and twenty 
lines: 

That men are nobler than their actions 
show ; 

That “Beauty is Truth” defined and still 
defines 

As much of ultimate truth as we shall 
know; 

That ever-questing Science yet may bare 

Much that is strange and new, and after 
all 


Her farthest flights, that Man will stand } 


and stare, 
Awed and humbled, at the self-same wall 
That hemmed him round when once he 
lived in trees; 


That littleness makes still the happiest |} 


nation ; 
That states do wrong to emulate the bees 
In industry, the ants in population; 
That of men’s crimes against themselves, 

the latest, 
Distance conquered, 


is among 


That Reason is a rock no more than 
Feeling 

(Intuition is a safer guide) ; 

That those who make a god of Reason, || 


| 7 


kneeling | 
Devout, are not the wholly sane, clear- 
eyed I 
Beings they fondly think; that cocks willl} 
crow | 
At dawn, as now, in twice ten thousandl}) 
years, 


Changelessness a changing world to show: 
That men will still shed blood and woment 


tears | 
As long as there are tears and blood toll 
shed ; | 
That joy has lunar months as well asi) 
grief. | 
When everything is said that can be said, 
This is my sure, my very firm belief: | 
That life, to one born whole, is worth the 
living, | 
Well worth the taking, having, and the), 
giving. th 
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Dr. George R. Dodson in Anniversary Sermon before a large congregation shows that all 


religions, with their diversity, may develop to one universal religion, for 


HEN UNITARIANS assemble 
from the various states, from 
Canada and from abroad, for 


“The May Anniversaries’, they may be 
interested to glance backward one hun- 
dred years to May, 1832, and the seventh 
“May Anniversary” of the founding of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
David Reed, then editor and publisher of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, wrote in the 
issue of June 2, 1832, “We have been so 
occupied with the meetings of the present 
week that we could prepare only a brief 
sketch of the proceedings. No account that 


we could furnish, however, would ex- 
hibit the character and influence of the 


season. It has been a delightful and profit- 
able one. We have been refreshed and 
strengthened. An unusual number of the 
ministerial brethren were present. <A 
common spirit, affectionate, serious and 
practical, was manifest in all their re- 
marks and intercourse. The public meet- 
ings were fully attended, on three suc- 
cessive evenings, all of which were un- 
pleasant [thus early setting a precedent], 
the meetinghouse in Federal Street was 
crowded, and the interest of the audience 
seemed not to flag, late as the hour of 
separation. Nothing occurred in any 
quarter to mar the harmony or abate the 
pleasure of the week. The conventions 
did their business in peace.” 


Our Faith On Trial 


As we read the accounts of the meetings 
a century ago, which, by the way, were 
but briefly described on one inside page 
of THE Reaister, we find our fathers in 
those days had the same dilemmas, the 
same concerns about flagging interest in 
matters of the spirit, the same problems 
of finance and social ills. We find also 
that they had the same liberal convictions 
and the same unquenchable enthusiasm 
about extending the principles of Unita- 
rian Christianity. 

We have made a considerable advance 
since those days of beginnings, as the 
meetings this year indicate. The assembly 
comes in a year of losses and readjust- 
ments. Our faith in human beings and 
destinies is on trial. We shall emerge. 
These meetings may give us all the more 
inspiration. 

A deyelopment sure to excite wide com- 
ment, and prediction also, is the recent 
announcement of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Commission which, after six months’ 


“every human heart is human”’ 


constant meeting and deliberating, has 
announced with a degree of confidence 


that is unmistakable, the expectation of 
the formation of “The Free Church of 
America”. The commission’s preliminary 
report, issued a week ago, and signed by 
Victor A. Friend, chairman of the com- 
mission, and president of the Universalist 
General Convention, and Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, says, “The plan which commended 
itself to the commission was to look 
toward a larger inclusiveness and to seek 
to unite in a working fellowship not only 
our two denominations but other groups 
of liberal religious people.’ Under this 
plan each fellowship would retain its own 


name and organization; but unitedly 
would plan practical projects. Every 


loyalty of every local church would be 
conserved, 

Immediately after publication of the 
report, The Boston Herald, in an editorial, 
entitled ‘American Free Church’, said, 
“One may look forward hopefully to a 
general fellowship, made up of liberals who 
meet separately, aS now, in their several 
denominations, and who come together 
periodically to demonstrate unity of pur- 
pose and to confer on questions of common 
interest.” “Free Church of America’ may 
include an appeal persuasive enough to 
launch one of the most significant reli- 
gious movements America has yet seen. 
As a member of the commission said, “It 
will be what you and I make it.” 

The opening event of the Week, an 
original and distinctive one, also, was the 
Junior Choir Festival, held Sunday after- 
noon, May 22, at the First Church, Bos- 
ton. Two hundred and seventy-three chil- 
dren in twenty vested choirs from twenty 
Unitarian churches of Boston and vicinity 
participated. Mrs. Hrdine Tredennick 
Oedel, Wellesley Hills, Mass., directed the 
united choirs. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
preached the sermon. Dr. Henry Wilder 


Foote, Dr. Charles E. Park and Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes conducted the service. 


To see these children and hear them sing 
was a great inspiration. The event was a 
fitting one for introducing a_ significant 


week, and should without fail be made 
an annual event. Education in the best 


religious music certainly has its place in 
religious education. 

The Anniversary Sermon Sunday eve- 
ning at Arlington Street Church, Arling- 
ton Street, was preached by Dr. George R. 


Dodson of St. Louis., Mo. The congrega- 
tion filled the pews on the floor of the 
church. The galleries also were almost 
fully occupied. Music was under the di- 
rection of Thompson Stone. The choir of 
about twenty voices sang the various re- 
sponses and several anthems with high 
skill. The service was conducted by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
and Rey. Ernest 8. Meredith. 

“Tt is clear that humanity is coming of 
age’, said Dr. George R. Dodson, of St. 
Louis, Mo., in the Anniversary Sermon 
preached Sunday evening, May 22, at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, before 
the American Unitarian Association and 
allied societies. The speaker went on to 
explain that we do not have to submit 
helplessly to evils, and that we should not 
expect miracles to be worked in response 
to our petitions. 


What O'Clock in Religion? 


“Tt is the creative life that makes all 
things new’, he said. “And of this creative 
life we are the children. We have the 
power to see pertinent visions of a better 
future, and then devise ingenious prac- 
tical means for “their realization.” Dr. 
Dodson appealed for a “faith strong and 
socially helpful in life-giving lives, which 
will enable those who attain to it to over- 
come defeatist talk and the paralysis to 
which it leads”. The speaker said that the 
trend of evolution is toward personality, 
and that noble and beautiful lives are the 
highest products of evolution. Contrasting 
he explained that 


science and religion 
“science demonstrates the kinship of 


humanity with forms of life below us; 
religion is man’s sense of kinship with 
levels of divine life above him’. Quoting a 
distinguished scientist, he said, “ ‘I tell you 
the universe is noble and splendid beyond 
our imagination. Let us not take a pitiful, 
mean outlook. Have faith in the future. 
Lift up your hearts. Nothing is too 
great or too good to be true. In the long 
run, in the ultimate outlook, in the eye of 
the Creator, the possibilities of existence, 
the possibilities open to us, are beyond 
our imagination. It is a universe of 
boundless possibilities.’ 

“We look down the long vistas of evo- 
lution in order that we may discover and 
work with the upward tendencies in the 
universe. What o'clock is it in the evolu- 
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tion of religion? What is the stage of de- 
velopment that we have reached? And 
what is the next phase which we are 
about to enter? To these questions it is 
possible to reply. When we properly frame 
our thoughts, the answer is inspiring. Two 
great events which have recently taken 
place are destined to change the cosmic 
outlook of men. The first of these is the 
attainment of a clear conception of uni- 
versal religion. According to Prof. E. C. 
Moore, ‘the distinction between religion 
itself, on the one hand, and the expression 
of religion in doctrines and rites, or the 
application of religion through institu- 
tions, on the other hand, is in itself one 
of the great achievements of the nine- 
teenth century. It is one which separates 
us from Christian men in previous cen- 
turies as markedly as does any other.’ 
Although mystics of all ages have seen 
this truth from afar, it is only in the recent 
past that it has risen as a radiant vision 
before the world of educated and thought- 
ful men. The prophetic Theodore Parker 
saw it when he prepared his famous ser- 
mon on “The Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity’. Philosophy, which is life 
reaching the reflective stage, life under- 
standing itself, distinguishes between that 
which is accidental and temporary and 
that which is essential and fruitful for 
all time. AS Edward Caird says, ‘it prunes 
away the accretions of time and counter- 
acts the tendency to stereotype or fossilize 
particular forms of life and thought and 
so gives room: for the further growth of 
the spirit of man’. 

“T shall not soon forget the uplift and 
the exhilaration which came to me on the 
day when the significance of this great 
conception burst upon me. I had been ab- 
sorbed in studies in the comparative 
science of religion when I came across the 
following passage in Prof. C. H. Toy’s 
‘Introduction to the History of Religion’: 
‘Unity exists among the lowest and among 
the highest religious systems. Among 
savage and half-civilized cults there are 
no important differences—they all have 
the same ideas respecting the nature and 
functions of supernatural powers and the 
ways of approaching them. In the higher 
cults a process of differentiation goes on 
for a certain time while each is develop- 
ing its special characteristics, and then 
a counter movement sets in—they all tend 
to come together by suppressing local 
features and emphasizing general ideas. 
Thus at the present day there are groups 
of Buddhists, Zoroastrians, Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Moslems that, without abandon- 
ing their several faiths, find themselves 
in substantial accord on some essential 
points. The unity of savages is the unity 
of undeveloped thought; the later unity 
rests on discrimination between funda- 
mentals and accessories.’ 

“This dry, unemotional and purely 
scientific statement by a great scholar is 
profoundly significant, for it means that 
representatives of the philosophy of reli- 
gion ‘have reached a point at which it is 
actually possible to plot the curve of 
humanity’s thought and feeling from the 
dawn of history to the present, and to see 
the goal toward which the whole process 
is tending. It is from unity to unity, from 
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the unity of crude, savage views, through 
numerous differences in the long inter- 
mediate period when men were developing 
their powers and learning to think clearly, 
to a new wnity on the heights of life.’ 
Standing on this height we are able to 
see that religious diversity is largely if not 
wholly due to differences in degree of evo- 
lution and that all religions probably can 
be developed from the inside in the direc- 
tion of universal religion, that the aspir- 


Registered 


My idea of the unknown scheme is of 
something so wide and so deep that I can- 


‘not conceive it encumbered by my egotism 


perpetually —H. G. Wells. 

The humanist, whether ancient or mod- 
ern, is one who holds himself open to 
receive truth, unprejudiced as to _ its 
souree, and after having received truth 
realizes his obligation to the world to 
give it out again, made richer by his 
personal interpretation.—Guido Biagi. 


Freedom of the pulpit is assured the 
minister who has established a reputation 
for intellectual honesty, and who has 
secured the affection and honesty of his 
congregation— William T. Tolley. 


The longest depression followed the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire and lasted 
eight hundred years. 

—John Maynard Keynes. 


ing life of our race is one, that even 
Savage religions are on the ladder that 
reaches up toward the highest,— 


‘that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in the darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened’, 


Is it strange that poets sing this thought, 
that they are inspired by the radiant 
vision of the ascending spiritual life of 
our race? Looking backward they see that 
‘Shy yearnings of the gavage, 
Unfolding, theught by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought.’ 


Looking forward 
universal,— 


they see a church 

‘One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 

Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place.’ 


They sing joyously of the ‘light of ages 
and of nations’ and of ‘the Holy Ghost 
whose white wings stoop unseen o’er the 
heads of all’. 

“What is this purified universal religion 
which is behind all the religions of the 
world and which will, we trust, sometime 
help to unify our divided humanity and 
overcome its divisions in a lofty spiritual 
life? No one has given or can give it 
adequate, final and authoritative state- 
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ment. Each of us is therefore free to 
describe it as best he may. It seems weil 
at this point to avail myseif of the power 
of expression of some of the poets, seers, 
and prophets of the race. What is it that 
they see, or think they see? In the words 
of Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, ‘to them it 
is given to behold with varying degrees 
of lucidity, an unseen world of spiritual 
reality, a realm of light and truth and 
beauty whence come all compelling in- 
spirations, all inward renewals, all in- 
timations of things to be. The reality of 
God, the sovereign authority of the moral 
law, the worth of the soul and its citizen- 
ship in the unseen, the spiritual basis of 
life and society, the beauty of holiness and 
the holiness of beauty—these are the 
things of which they bear witness. With 
one accord they proclaim that life is 
spiritual activity and intelligence ; that the 
underlying and almighty reality is the 
living God; that the visible and tangible 
world is but a shadow, or a symbol, of 
the real; that the human spirit is akin 
to the Eternal Spirit, and may participate 
in the absolutely real life of the universe.’ 

“The late Professor Paulsen of Berlin 
summed up the result of his studies as 
follows: ‘For in truth the real essence of 
every religious belief is the assurance that 
the true nature of reality reveals itself 
in that which I love and reverence as the 
highest and the best; it is the certainty 
that the good and perfect, towards which 
the deepest yearning of my will is directed, 
forms the origin and the goal of all things.’ 
Browning puts it well: 

‘This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank—it means intensely, and means 
good: 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink.’ 
To the late Sir Henry Jones, the one reli- 


gious discovery which man is making is | 


that man is spirit, a mind set on knowing, 
and a will fixed on Good and finding it, 


seek it where he will, nowhere except in | 


the things of the spirit. All these thinkers 


and seers agree that we are children of | 


the universe, of a spirit of truth, beauty, 


and love, that we are not orphans, that | 


our symbols for God mean too little and 
not too much, and that human evolution 
is a progressive incarnation of the divine. 

“By what name will this purified moral 
trust in reality and this sense of human 
kinship with the divine be called? Pure 
Christianity? Possibly. Someone has hap- 
pily referred to our liberal faith as that 


form of Christianity which aspires to be | 


Synonymous with universal ethics and 
universal religion. But it may be as they 
climb toward the summit of thought in 
life, men will prefer to speak of their as- 
pirations and inspirations as religion. In 
those happy days men will be ministers of 
religion as they are professors of chem- 
istry or mathematics, without sectarian 
names or implications or associations. 
With Browning’s ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ one 
may exclaim ‘Oh, it makes me mad to see 
what men shall do’ when we are dead. 
But need we wait so long? Indeed, even 
now it is the definite aim and effort of 
many liberal minds to pass beyond all 
sectarian conceptions and feelings and live 
and think as citizens of the spiritual world 
of truth, love, and beauty.” . 
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JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


this urged by Dr. Johnson: “Where 

the controversy is concerning the 
truth of religion, it is of such vast im- 
portance to him who maintains it... that 
the person of an opponent ought not to 
be spared.” He goes on to compare the 
man who argues against religion to the 
abandoned profligate trying to seduce an- 
other man’s wife. The profligate may not 
think he is doing wrong, but nevertheless 
the irate husband kicks him downstairs. 
The great lexicographer identifies theology 
with religion, a common enough error 
even pow. Tennessee’s anti-evolution law 
is a good example of how fundamentalists 
try to follow his advice. It reminds me of 
the young Oblate Father who answered 
my regrets that there should ever haye 
been an Inquisition by saying, “The In- 
quisition saved Italy and Spain for the 
Church, and would have done the same 
had it been in force in the Northern coun- 
tries.” All this of course assumes (1) that 
there is a body of religious “truth” so 
absolutely certain that one is as justified 
in defending it with force as one would 
defend the multiplication table (for in- 
stance, in a business transaction); and 
(2) that the average human being is in- 
capable of recognizing this absolutely cer- 
tain truth. It used to bother me when I 
was a Catholic this business of God mak- 
ing a revelation that could only be main- 
tained by force. Deo gratias, the test of 
religion insisted upon by the Jesus of the 
Synoptices was, “by their fruits’. But what 
an irony of history that the enemy of 
orthodoxy should have been made into a 
justification for the persecution of men for 
their beliefs ! 

December 4: Heard Stanley Harris of 
the national headquarters of the Boy Scouts 
describing the Negro work. In the _ be- 
ginning Southern leaders were afraid that 
the white boys would desert scouting 
when Negro boys were admitted. On the 
contrary, not one single case is on record 
of such desertion. In many cases white 
Scouts were found helping Negro Scouts 
pass their tests. Of course race prejudice 
is superimposed by adults. All about me 
here little white children play with Negro 
children until they go to school, find the 
Negroes excluded, and hear the various 
arguinents against mixture of races. 

December 5: At a football game yester- 
day the daughter of an old Mississippi 
family told me she was singing inwchae 
choir of St. George’s, New York. “What!” 
I cried, “A good rebel like you singing in 
the choir with Harry Burleigh!” Her 
reply nearly floored me. “Harry Burleigh 
is a fine gentleman. But don’t let mother 
know I told you that.” ... 

December 6: Called on Miss B. Upset 
over two roomers. The husband had sold 
bonds without licence, had been arrested, 
put in jail, sent to the county farm where 
he died mysteriously. The woman did not 
know how to cook or keep house or 


[) aiis cree 1: Reading Boswell I find 


manage, She had a son by a first marriage. 


She had been spoiled by parents and hus- 
bands—a_ pathetically helpless figure: 
Miss B. from her healthy Quaker back- 
sround is impatient of such butterflies 
but cannot turn the woman out. I haye dis- 
covered that she has relatives in Missis- 
Sippi and advised Miss B. to send her 
there. 

December 7: The woman at Miss B’s has 
gone to Mississippi to her relatives. Have 
finished McConnachie’s book on Barth. 
Correct, liberalism is humanistic in that 
it seeks God instead of accepting reyela- 
tion vouchsafed by God. What would he 
have us do, be atheists because God does 
not “break in” on us as He seems to have 
done in the case of the Barthians? Also 
why this war on culture by a_ product 
of culture? Barth may dislike culture but 
he would soon be disgusted of a race with- 
out it. I like his saying we can read the 
Bible critically and yet religiously. When 
the Bible touches our hearts to bring 
forth from us good works, reformation of 
character, or the realization of the Pres- 
ence of God, it is indeed to us a Word of 
God. But why must a creed emerge, a 
church? What creed? What church? As 
the individual must accept a church, or 
creed, it_is he who is the ultimate au- 
thority, not what he accepts. Authority is 
within, not without. 

December 19: One of my men dropped in. 
“T just wanted to talk to you. Business is 
frightful. I am terribly down. I knew you’d 
have some words for me.” Thank God I had 
just had a rather remarkable spiritual 
experience myself in some meditations I 
had been making as a result of the use of 
Dr. Bank’s “The Great Physician”. The 
method of meditation is different from 
that I had learned as a Passionist, mak- 
ing more use of the modern art of auto- 
suggestion. A text from Jeremiah, “Ye 
shall seek me and find me, when ye search 
for me with all your heart’, had been the 
occasion for such an inflowing of what I 
felt to be the Spirit that my whole week 
had seem transfigured. It suddenly oc- 
curred to me that we did wrong to despise 
these rare moments of conviction and in- 
sight. Truly “the world is too much with 
us’: for we take the long dreary times 
when we see only the earthly as being the 
real guides to a philosophy of life. This 
struck me as being comparable to a man 
who lived in a valley, and yet when he 
climbed a peak one time and saw how 
the land lay from that lofty perspective 
insisted upon thinking of his country only 
in terms of his everyday valley experi- 
ence. It ought to be the other way round. 
We may have to live in the yalley but 
the mountain vision, rare though it be, 
should really furnish us with our phi- 
losophy. I realized how guilty I had been 
of this false apprehension, and letting my 
spirit go it seemed to soar for days. And 
it was this I tried to pass on to my friend 
and parishioner. He took the book with 
him. Next time I saw him he was himself 
again. I cannot tell whether it was my 
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talk, or the book: it is so hard to pass on 
one’s own deepest experiences to others. 

This reminds me of the blithe way in 
which I offered myself for the ministry 
little realizing that men in the world 
would come to me for help, help of the 
kind that cometh forth but by prayer and 
fasting. No wonder Romans demand sacra- 
ments, for what man of us is capable of 
fulfilling such demands as are made of 
us—that we should be stewards of the 
mysteries of God. 

December 20: Sunday before Christmas. 
Following my meditations I pleaded for 
that Pauline experience of a living Christ 
so that it should be no longer ourselves 
but Christ living in us. Far from offend- 
ing Unitarian ears as I feared I seem to 
have struck a responsive chord. 

The first church school Christmas cele- 
bration since we organized our little school 
two years ago, a pageant, simple, with 
much singing, a tableau of the manger, a 
Christmas tree. Church full, everybody 
holding a lighted candle. 

Also visited a poor Negro family. Two 
rooms, one for a kitchen, and the other 
bedroom and living room for man and wife 
and six children! No wood, no food. We 
bought groceries to carry them over Christ- 
mas. The local relief agencies do little for 
Negroes. Amazing as it is these folk seem 
to weather the times without any visible 
means of supporting life. But one man in 
a position to know says they are carried 
off like flies in every influenza epidemic. 
Luckily we have had no winter so far, 
thus eliminating the heating problem. 

December 24: Christmas Eve: Told the 
Christmas story at the tree celebration in 
the Crippled Children’s Hospital. I never 
told a story in my life, but one of our new 
members, head of the children’s depart- 
ment of the public library, gave. me a 
story, told me to read it once for the 
story, next to get the sequence of events, 
and then proceed to tell it in my own 
words. The children listened intently, so 
I fancy I was a success. But tears came 
to my eyes as I watched their little Santa 
Claus play. There they were, on crutches, 
in wheel chairs, talking about the real 
spirit of Christmas being one of doing 
things for others! 

When St. Nick ran round the outside 
of the building flashing his light in at the 
windows the atmosphere was tense with 
expectation. When he finally came down 
the chimney, pack and all, pandemonium 
broke loose. Rushing from cot to cot and 
from wheel chair to wheel chair he patted 
this one and that one on the head. There 
were presents for all. Luckily for me I 
was in too dark a corner to be caught at 
my age weeping at the happiness of 
children. 

The dear Christ may not be able to 
come down here and do things for his 
suffering brothers, but the tales told of 
his wondrous love still inspire men to try 
to ease a little of life’s hardships. If only 
that life of his might inspire the whole 
world! How feeble is the religion about 
Jesus when compared with the religion 
of Jesus! 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.”’ 
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They All Fail 


NE BY ONE the remedial measures pro- 
@) posed by the President of the United States 

to relieve the burden of living fail. Not a 
single agency thus far, so far as we are able to 
see, has accomplished a thing of actual benefit. 
The several Federal boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, high-sounding and ably led, have got us no- 
where. And the non-cooperation of the Congress 
is almost complete. 

We speak without criticizing. The facts are 
enough. The disease of our country is so deep- 
seated, we shall have to find some more funda- 
mental treatment than any of the palliatives that 
in the nature of things do not go to the root of any 
law in life, economic, political, social, or ethical. 
It is not the business of a church journal (whose 
function it is to stand by principles accepted in 
the religious and ethical world) to discuss tech- 
nical subjects in scientific fields. That does not ab- 
solve us, however, from the duty of being as direct 
and specific as any scientist or political leader 
must be. We say again and again that we as a 
Nation shall make no progress until we do what 
nobody, from President Hoover down, except a 
very few men, has thus far been willing to do: Go 
to the moral roots of the way we live and make 
our living, the cruel issue of our present system 
by which a few men toy with millions and cause 
their fellows to agonize and starve. Let us do that 
and we shall have something to go by. 

The other day an eminent editor, who is not a 
controlling publisher, said, “Thank the Lord, I am 
not responsible these days for what goes in the 
paper I work for.” He knows as few of us do that 
what publishers keep out of their papers these days 
is the very stuff that were it published would 
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make a great difference in the present situation. 
The press generally does not want, we are sure, 
any discussion of the subjects that are of major im- 
portance. All such things are suppressed. If by 
force of necessity, a really first-grade matter does 
require comment, the typical editorial attitude and 
the news “lead’’ are unfavorable to that finer 
human justice that ought to come in a so-called 
Christian democracy before the private accumula- 
tion of riches by a few who are both privileged 
profiteers by our unfair law and skillful bene- 
ficiaries of an acquisitive society. 


A Financial Situation 


O MEET the present financial conditions, 

which affect all of the churches and general 

agencies of the Unitarian Fellowship, reduc- 
tions are being made in as good spirit as possible, 
and difficulties are met with courage and sense. 

THE REGISTER shares in the general retrench- 
ment, and would not be true to itself if it did not 
willingly bear with all its associates the burden 
of change which is not lightened by being common 
among us all. For at last it means that someone 
who can ill afford it must do more work or get 
less pay; and someone else must lose his position. 
That fact stands in relief as we write. Behind the 
printed page of this journal there is always the 
human equation, and by that we live. 

We wish to tell our readers somewhat in detail 
what we must now do, and why. In the early 
spring, when the budgeting for the coming year 
was in process, there was a serious prospect of 
loss of income before the Trustees. Advertising, 
never a very large figure, had declined; circula- 
tion held up better than that of the average church 
paper, but it did not increase. Compared with 
other religious publications of which we had knowl- 
edge, THE REGISTER was not at all in a bad way. 
Under normal conditions the way would have 
seemed clear. On a basis of the support voted by 
the American Unitarian Association, February 10, 
1931, after an exhaustive survey of the record and 
usefulness of this one continuing Unitarian journal 
through more than one hundred and ten years, 
there would have been, with ordinary economies, a 
reasonably successful outcome for 1932. 

The Association voted $10,000 a year, instead of 
$3,650 which had been granted for more than ten 
years, with the provision that The News Letter be 
continued within THE REGISTER’S forms. All of the 
terms of the vote have been complied with. 

In the spring there came a letter to the Trustees 
from the Association indicating that it would not 
be possible for THE Rucisrer to receive more than 
$6,000 the coming year. 

With this prospective reduction of $4,000 before 
them, the Trustees sought to save to the utmost in 
the extreme situation. A careful survey of the 
whole office operating cost, and including the 
printing, was made by a competent firm of cost 
accountants, and in view of the sheer necessities it 
was recommended that for the present reductions 
equivalent to the $4,000 be made by terminating 
the services of three persons and commensurateLy 
increasing the duties of those who remained. This 
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was sweeping but compulsor y, in the opinion of 
the accountants, 

As a matter of fact, the reduction of the staff 
does add hours to the daily work of those who 
continue. There is no complaint; the w illingness 
to try to face a grave extremity is unalloyed. When 
the possible economies to meet the tentative figures 
were submitted to the Administrative Council of 
the Association, it was decided on the Council’s 
recommendation at the May meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Diree tors, that the grant should 
be not $6,000 but $5,000. That action necessitates, 
of course, even further retrenchments. 

It should be said that while the actual work 
now added to those who constitute the operating 
staff is equivalent to at least thirty-five per cent. 
increase over their normal duties, there was, of 
course, nO proposal by the cost accountants that 
their salaries should be decreased. As against the 
ten per cent. salary cuts now almost standardized 
in business, church, and state, the present status 
of all the workers on Tuer Rueaisrer leaves them 
free of even a suggestion that they come out of 
the present crisis in business at any advantage over 
the others. That is a simple matter of arithmetic. 


Revaluation in Crisis 


OT THE LIBERAL but the conservative la- 
ments the time and cries, “The world is too 
much with us’. We have for the distinctive 

sound of our mission, “Make all things new”. Lib- 
erals face the facts. Fortunes may dwindle and dis- 
appear ; businesses may topple never to be restored ; 
institutions of learning and healing may suffer dim- 
inution of income and well-nigh cease; churches, 
never as generously sustained as they should be, 
many shrink feebly in activity; and ministers, 
always the last to feel prosperity and the first to 
endure adversity (theirs has ever been from this 
world’s economic viewpoint a state of unrelieved 
depression), may take a fresh grip on their interior 
resources. 

If they are liberal ministers,—in particular, real 
true Unitarian ministers,—they will say, “Let the 
ereat change come. I am ready.” This is the spirit 
of these distracted times, which in fact are not at 
all distracted to those who have been bred in the 
faith of a courageous liberalism. 

An eminent and benevolent Unitarian, whose 
works and generosity are known through no seek- 
ing of recognition by him, remarked, as he con- 
sidered his vastly Gamnichen riches, “rt seems to 
me the world is sloughing off the superfluities of 
our civilization.” 

That was not rationalizing; he was not fooling 
himself. Such a view of the world as his we would 
expect from a liberal who goes to church, though 
not from a conservative. The conservative is in a 
terrible state in these days. He has been bred in 
the static faith of “hold fast that which is good”, 
and he holds fast when it is no longer good but an- 
cient and uncouth. The conservative is a pessimist 
when a severe testing comes; but a liberal un- 
daunted marches on. 

This Unitarian and his kind do so. As he con- 
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templated his affairs, he added, “I began a poor 
young man; I may be a poor man at the close of 
my day. cs It was neither resignation nor fortitude. 
It was in fact a revaluation. He knows what lasts. 
It is not the uncertainty of riches, but the sure- 
ness of “life that maketh all things new”, and the 
recognition that life shall be better for all men, 
and not just for a few. It is glorious to be a liberal ! 


A Dull Paper 


NE THING a paper cannot be, and live. 
C) Dull. Everybody agrees. At the same time 
there is something worth considering in the 
remark of our esteemed and talented colleague of 
The Presbyterian, who was frankly told by a man 
of intelligence that his paper was the one adjective 
which any of us in this craft like least of all. Dull. 
Our editorial brother believes that the Presby- 
terian paper is dull only to those who have no in- 
terest in the Presbyterian church. This is a sum- 
ming up of the situation and worthy of wide ap- 
plication. It bears, for example, upon preaching, 
upon the support of the local church, upon the ; 
larger agencies of the various communions. Every 
one of them is dull if prior interest in the funda- 
mental cause is lacking. 

The critic of The Presbyterian (which is always 
alive and stimulating to us) received the editor in 
his office. There was a magazine on the desk. “We 
dared to ask him’, said the editor, “if he found it 
interesting. It was very interesting, he said. It was 
the best of all published in his line of activity. We 
looked through it. To us it was duller than the 
dullest. The reason was plain. We have no know!l- 
edge of nor interest in the particular subject with 
which it dealt. We doubt if a dentist’s best paper, 
or the embalmer’s best monthly, or the quotations 
of the stock market would interest us very much 
as a rule.” 

From this it is concluded that “a dull paper is 
not always the editor’s fault”. Quite right; not 
always. Yet we are left with a measure of sym- 
pathy for the critic. There is no question that in- 
terest in religion varies. People have much and 
little and none. At the same time, religion is not a 
speciality, like a man’s professional calling; and a 
religious journal is not like a trade journal, with 
its limited field and its own language and technical 
peculiarities. 

Our job is to write about human life and human 
values and human aspirations in terms of religious, 
ideal, or divine standards. No other person has 
such materials at hand to arouse and sustain the 
interest of men. There is nothing in religion that 
should fail of interesting any normal human being; 
and some of us confess we are exceedingly dull at 
times with the one subject that may be and ought 
to be the most inviting in the world. But there are, 
on the other hand, some persons who simply do 
not care. If they did, the places where the story 
of religion is told with consummate attractiveness 
would be surging with hearers; they are not. The 
best religious papers would have a million sub- 
seribers; they have not, 
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Unitarian Opportunities on the Campus 


What students think of orthodoxy —The door is open for liberal effort 
ROBERT L. HILL 


student is still nominally an orthodox 

Christian. He indicates some church 
preference or other on his registration 
blank, but probably never attends church 
during the year. His conservatism and 
particular church preference are due to 
historical accident rather than reasoned 
conviction. He has passively absorbed a 
few stock formulas and shibboleths before 
entering college, and once arrived at that 
institution he manages to “get by” with- 
out any serious disturbance of his vegeta- 
tive complacence. His critical faculties 
are not greatly stirred by the process of 
marking a “true-false’ examination blank 
or by transferring a professor’s lectures 
into a blue book. His actual working 
philosophy, like that of the ordinary per- 
son outside college, consists of a miscel- 
laneous bundle of prejudices and vague 
assumptions which have been accumulated 
during the accidents of existence. 

Not all students, however, come to col- 
lege professing orthodoxy or manage to 
run the gauntlet of four years, college 
life without having their notions chal- 
lenged. The dogmas brought to college 
run athwart the dogmas taught in the 
classroom, and out of the conflict arises 
many a perturbed soul. The trouble comes 
from their having been taught to take re- 
ligious mythology literally. They confuse 
the poetic expression of human ideals and 
moral values with statements of fact in 
the realms of biology, physics, or other 
sciences. And when the misguided student 
compares the “science” of the Bible with 
that of the laboratory or lecture room, 
the modern product is more convincing. 
A few get around this difficulty by com- 
partmenting their minds. The rest end 
their periods of storm and stress with a 
cynical or hostile attitude towards all 
things smacking -of religion. This second 
group of the intellectually and morally 
confused is undoubtedly increasing on the 
campus, as well as off. At the University 
of Washington I found over two thousand 
students out of a total enrollment of about 
seven thousand five hundred who ex- 
pressed no church interest or preference 
in their registration blanks. 

There is a third group, a very small 
minority, which has arrived at a positive, 
rather than negative, stand in matters 
traditionally concerned with religion. 
Their convictions are usually at the 
ethical pole of religion, however, not at. 
the metaphysical or theological pole. They 
are social idealists and have leanings 
toward socialism, pacifism and practical 
atheism or agnosticism. In many respects 
they are not unlike the humanist wing 
of the Unitarian movement. Although they 
rail against the established forms of re- 
ligion, at bottom they merely rebel against 
a religion which is unintelligible or 
foreign to their natures. 

The difficulty facing the eager young 
idealist is not to find something to do. 
He finds entirely too much to do; and in 
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his isolation soon becomes overpowered 
by the enormity of his task. He becomes 
oppressed by a sense of futility and lapses 
into cynical resignation, unless by some 
chance he falls into the company of kin- 
dred spirits. If he is lucky enough to find 
others of similar ideals he is encouraged, 
and out of the interplay of minds his 
ideas become clarified and his plans of 
action sure, And it is with this restless, 
intelligent, idealistic minority that I con- 
ceive the opportunity of the Unitarian 
church to lie. The left wing of the churches 
should contact the left wing of student 
idealists. Because of the liberal tradition 
which makes them more ready to adjust 
old notions progressively in the light of 
new knowledge and altered circumstances, 
the Unitarian should fare best in dealing 
with the vanguard of students. Having 
long since cast off their theological bag- 
gage, the Unitarians are best able to meet 
students on their own ground. 

Every campus is encircled with the im- 
posing structures of the various Christian 
sects of more or less orthodox vintage, 
and usually there is a special student club- 
house and a student pastor whose energy 
is devoted to the college group. They 
recognize the strategic advantage of the 
campus for propagating their doctrine. At 
the University of Washington, for ex- 
ample. one finds denominational student 
clubs of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Episcopal, Catholic, 
Lutheran, Christian Science, and Chris- 
tian churches, in addition to the student 
Y. M. C. A. and ¥. W. C. A. But whether 
fundamentalist or modernist, unless they 
are led by exceptionally able men, the 
orthodox sects can seldom attract mem- 
bers of the critical minority of idealists 
or the still larger group which regards 
all things religious as either useless or 
bad. The average orthodox person has 
not clearly distinguished the realm of 
values, the particwar concern of religion, 
from the realm of facts, the concern of 
science. Modernists often seem to think that 
by reducing the bulk of their mythology 
they thereby transmute it into science. 
And even when the modernist recognizes 
his mythology for what it is and inter- 
prets it quite freely, the fact is that the 
traditional Christian imagery is not ac- 
ceptable to the critical student as an ex- 
pression of his ideals or aspirations. The 
imagery of the ordinary Protestant hymn, 
for example, seems ridiculous to the 
modern collegian. 

If Unitarians are convinced of the sound- 
ness of their position and of the value 
of their views in promoting the good life 
for all people they could not choose a 
better vantage point for their efforts than 
the campus. The recent selection of a stu- 
dent minister, Rey. William H. Gysan, to 
contact students in the Boston area is a 
Step in that direction. But outside New 
Mngland is an enormous territory which 
has hardly heard of the Unitarian move- 
ment. 
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Californian Branches 


Associate Alliance of northern section 
reports gains—Dean Stebbins speaks 

The annual meeting of the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California was held 
at Berkeley following the Central Section 
of the Pacific Coast Conference. 

There was a luncheon by the hostess 
branch, and reports by the chairman, 
branch presidents and officers. Music for 
the Iuncheon was furnished by the or- 
chestra of the Junior Church. One hun- 
dred and forty guests sat down to lunch, 
including guests and delegates from the 
nine branches in this association. 

The Cheerful Letter chairman reported 
a call meeting of her local chairmen to 
become better acquainted and to outline 
their work. The success of this committee 
meeting was made evident by the work 
done since and the interest it created. 
Worthy of note is the collecting of old 
suit cases to be sent to San Quentin to 
be repaired and given to the discharged 
prisoners when leaving. The Fellowship 
chairman reported six local chairmen for 
this district with a membership of thirty- 
six. The Post Office Mission reported 5,946 
pamphlets distributed: from church doors 
and 2,305 sent by mail to individuals. 
Headquarters at Berkeley have sent the 
churches 8,000 copies of American Unita- 
rian Association publications, besides 
many hundreds of those of the General 
Alliance and the Laymen’s League. 

There were social service reports for 
seven branches. They have been working 
with Red Cross, sewing, making surgical 
dressings, filing medical charts, all for the 
Associated Charities, visiting Nurses’ As- 
sociation, Children’s House, Health Cen- 
ters, Welfare Societies, and Needlework 
Guild. Some have their own beneficiaries 
and have given more than usual to these. 

The program chairman advised the Year 
Book with complete program for the year. 
“Tt is an inspiration and certainly a great 
help to the president.” 

Several branches reported a gain in 
membership. Most of them have a program 
outlined for the year. One interesting and 
encouraging feature is the new junior Alli- 
ance organized by Mrs. A. J. Shaller of 
San José. Her group has twelve members 
who meet one Saturday of each month to 
sew. They are now making layettes. They 
held a bazaar and also gave a Christmas 
party. That is the way to prepare future 
Alliance women. 

The organ recital and devotional sery- 
ices placed everyone in the right attitude 
to enjoy the address of the afternoon 
given by Miss Lucy Ward Stebbins, dean 
of women at the University of California. 
“Has Religion a Place in the Student’s 
Philosophy of Life?” was Miss Stebbins’ 
Subject. “How much we are asking about 
the students’, she said, “and how little 
we are asking about ourselves. How little 
we may be cultivating in ourselves the 
attitudes which we hope to find in the 
young. Religion is a pervasive and benef- 
icent influence. I have felt it in my own 
life and IT have seen it in the beauty and 
consecration of the lives of others. It ean- 
not be set apart as superstition, nor made 
common by mere intellectuality.” 
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Senexet is Open 


Retreat among mammoth pines offers rest 
and inspiration 

For the past few months the Unitarian 
Retreat House at Senexet Pines, a few 
miles from the city of Putnam, Conn., has 
been open and in operation. Since late in 
January this haven of beauty and solitude 
has been used frequently by small groups 
of Unitarians. Situated in a forest of 
towering pines and bordering on a lake, 
the place offers ideal surroundings for 
perfect quiet and for the renewal of the 
inner life. 

The rambling country house with its 
many acres of woodland, the chapel of 
simple beauty, the tastefully furnished 
living rooms, the dining quarters with 
their antique refectory tables and benches, 
and many other features about the build- 
ing lend themselves admirably to the pur- 
poses for which they have been intended. 
The time has now come to make more 
widespread the use of this sanctuary and 
to bring to realization the dreams of its 
founders. It is your privilege to join in 
this undertaking by making the Retreat 
House better known and by encouraging 
its use. ; 

For those not having a clear picture of 
its possibilities, the following interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the project will not 
be amiss. When the busy missionaries of 
the Church have exhausted themselves in 
their labors, they withdraw to the solitude 
of the monastery for recuperation. These 
periods of retirement are known as Re- 
treats, and are intended to be, not periods 
of indolence, but opportunities for self- 
recollection and spiritual refreshment; to 
order and recuperate their souls; to revive 
their enthusiasm, and to refresh their 
self-consecration. 

This is exactly the purpose of our own 
Retreat. With us the name applies not only 
to the practice but to the place, where 
eroups of ministers and church workers 
may go for a few days of quiet and soli- 
tude. It is a retreat only from the out- 
ward, physical drudgeries of life. In- 
wardly, it is designed to be an opportunity 
for spiritual discipline and cnlargement 
through that practice of meditation which 
is so valuable to us all, and so hard for 
us to enjoy in our modern life of hurry 
and strain. It offers a chance to get away 
from the distractions and exactions of the 
task; to restore vision, regain equilibrium, 
and quicken faith; to read and think and 
pray; in short, to seek the Lord while He 
may be found, and call upon Him while 
He is near. 

The Retreat House has accommodations 
for slightly over twenty persons. Any 
group of from ten to twenty in number 
may engage the house for periods ranging 
‘from one day to a week. It is suggested 
that League chapters, Alliance branches, 
Ministerial associations, officers or mem- 
bers of our church bodies, or other groups 
of congenial people, Unitarian or other- 
/ wise, organize a Retreat. All that is neces- 
/ sary 


is to engage as leader a minister 
or other suitable person, and make ar- 


‘angements with the Retreat Comunittee. 
For groups of ten or more, a fee of $2.50 
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per day for each individual covers all 
expenses for room and board at the House. 

Karly in the fall, retreats led by Dr. 
John Wowland Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Rev. Charles BH. Park of Boston ; 
Dr. William lL. Sullivan of Germantown, 
Pa., and others, will be sponsored by the 
committee. In the program will be included 
retreats for laymen, for lay women, and 
for ministers. Depending upon cireum- 
stances, the retreats will last from two 
to five days. Persons wishing to organize 
a retreat, or individuals interested in at- 
tending one of the stated retreats, should 
write for further information to the chair- 
man of the executive board, William Roger 
Greeley, 9 Park Street, Boston, or to the 
chairman of the house committee, Mrs. 
Theodore Chickering Williams, The 
Charlesgate, 10 Charlesgate East, Boston. 

Sums large or small for the general 
upkeep of the Retreat House are solicited 
from interested persons. It has been the 
aim of the committee to keep the charge 
for guests as low as possible. Kind friends 
have already given to the denomination 
the Retreat House and its rich furnishings. 
It rests with the trustees to meet the 
general costs of overhead and of a _ per- 
manent caretaker. A check of twenty-five, 
fifty or one hundred dollars, or even more, 
will be most helpful in meeting in part the 
financial emergency with which the trus- 
tees now find themselves faced. 


From “ A Working Girl” 


Rey. Ben F. Wilson of the Unitarian 
church of HWrie, Pa., received the follow- 
ing letter from “A Working Girl’ in ap- 
preciation of the Wayside Pulpit: 

“Every day for nearly two years I have 
passed your church four times a day, and 
every day I have found some bit of wis- 
dom, comfort and encouragement in that 
little bulletin placed in the church yard. 

“Those quotations and extracts are 
fairly deep but comprehensive and inspir- 
ing. 

“May I sincerely thank you for the real 
true comfort those words have conveyed 
all these trying months—not only for my- 
self but for the countless other working 
women and men whom I see silently read- 
ing and pondering over those messages?” 
McGregor Institute, lowa, June 14-20 

Morning lecturers at the ninth annual 
institute for young people at McGregor, 
Ia., held under the auspices of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, will be Rey. Laura 
B. Galer of the Universalist church of 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia., and Rey. R. Lester 
Mondale of the Unitarian church of 
Evanston, Ill., each of whom will give a 
course of five lectures. Rev. Melvin L. 
Welke of the Unitarian church of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., will have charge of the rec- 
reation program for the week. 


To Benefit Norfolk House Center 

A garden party will be held at the home 
of the Misses Hersey, 315 Walnut Avenue, 
Roxbury, Mass., at three o’clock Saturday 
afternoon, June 11, under the auspices of 
the Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
for the benefit of the summer work of the 
Norfolk House Center. 


Chicago Young People 


Best student work, says Rev. Von Ogden 
Vogt, at University 


The Channing Club of the First Unita- 
rian Oburch, Chicago, Ill., has been en- 
gaging in activities of more than usual 
significance the past season. Friday eye- 
ning at eight o’clock the club holds Open 
House in the parish rooms for members and 
friends, with an attendance of from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty. The members 
have cooperated-with the Friends’ Service 


Commission in collecting and distribut- 
ing garments for the Kentucky and 


Illinois miners. They haye conducted an 
unusual series of vesper services in both 
chureh and chapel, presenting plays on 
three occasions. They have provided 
waiters for several parish dinners. The 
minister, Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, says of 
this organization, “On the whole, the club 
presents the best student work being done 
at the University of Chicago.” 

It has been conducting a series of Sun- 


day afternoon meetings at the parish 
house, with an address on some theme 


having to do with present-day problems. 
The program for the spring quarter, in- 
cluding addresses given and to come, 
follows. 

April 8, Miss Elizabeth Peterson, ‘‘The 
Disarmament Conference’; April 10, Prof. 
Robert Redfield, “Ritual in Mexican Folk 
Life’; April 17, Earl H. Macoy, “Rackets 
By and Large”; April 24, Prof. Lucius C. 
Porter, “The Crisis in China”; May 1, 
Charles W. Wisdom, “Mayan-Catholie Cul- 
ture”; May 8, Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
“Three Faiths: Science, Humanism and 
Religion”; May 15, Prof. W. E. Scott, 
“Trends in Higher Education”; May 22, 
Prof. Davis Edwards, “Marco Millions”, 
by Eugene O’Neill, A Reading; May 29, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, “The Liberal Church 
of Tomorrow’; June 5; Prof. Eredae 
Millett, ““Man and Mechanism’’; June 12, 
Dr. Von Ogden Vogt. “Review and Pre- 
view.” 


Summer Program at Agassiz Camp 


Agassiz Camp, established at West 
Gloucester, Mass., under Unitarian aus- 


pices in connection with the Civie Service 
House of Boston, Mass., this year will 
have a particularly active summer. Rey. 
William Ware Locke is director. From 
June to September young people from the 
Community Church of Boston will occupy 
the main building and organize educa- 
tional and social programs of interest to 
those who have the use of the other 
cottages. The Shaw Cottage will be used 
for two weeks in June by two clubs from 
the Unitarian church of Westwood, of 
which Mr. Locke is acting minister. West- 
wood boy scouts will clean up and paint 
up the camp the week beginning May 21. 
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Manipulating Emotions 


EMOTIONAL CURRENTS IN AMPRICAN HISTORY. 
By J. H. Denison, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.00. 


The author writes that “the object of 


this book is not to present new his- 
toric facts which are the result of in- 
dependent research. . .. I merely wish 


to persuade you to read over your his- 
tory with an eye to the manner in which 
the emotions of the people have been 
manipulated, and to eall attention to the 
great emotional storms that have swept 
the nation, with a yague hope that you 
may discover whether you yourself are 
anything more than a chip tossed about 
on these great psychic waves.” 

Names arouse resentment; and “this 
emotional peculiarity makes possible the 
gentle art of calling names, which is one 
of the great resources of the politician’. 
So during the Revolutionary War the de- 
sire of Washington for a unified command 
of the army was opposed by such names 
as “Tyranny” of “Standing Army”, which 
aroused feelings of antagonism more than 
intelligent thinking. Jefferson opposed 
Hamilton’s desire for an Wnglish type of 
centralized rule by such a phrase as 
“equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none’. Washington’s phrase, “no en- 
tangling alliances” is still charged with 
emotion as far as our foreign relations are 
concerned. During the Civil War. the 
North was at first held together by such 
a phrase as Webster’s, “Liberty and 
Union” ; but when under the stress of war 
problems “Union” lost some of its power 
“Wreedom’’ for the slaves was used to 
arouse the emotions. 

The subject is an interesting one, though 
the book begins to ramble as it approaches 
modern problems. What emotional center 
is to control the future? “Liberty” is los- 
ing its hold, and the author suggests it 
should be replaced by “cooperation” or 
“nublie spirit’ or “unity”. Perhaps ‘we 
must soon choose whether to unify modern 
life under the slogan of ‘“team-work’ or 
of “class-war’; and the way we handle 
the present industrial depression may de- 


cide which it is to be. RaGele 
. 
Mr. Taft 
PRESIDENT AND CHIEF JUSTICE: THE LIFES 


SERVICES OF WILLIAM HOWARD 
Philadelphia: Dor- 


AND PUBLIC 
Tart. By ‘Francis McHale. 
rance & Uo. $3.00. 


A biography chiefly notable for its de- 
fects. Mr. McHale duly narrates the varied 
incidents in the eventful career of the 
twenty-seventh President of the United 
States. All the facts are here, together 
with an estimate of his character and 
public services just and discriminating. 
But the English in which it is written is 
loose and slipshod. Worse still there are 
many inaccuracies. For example, it is 
stated that Alphonso Taft, the President’s 
father, graduated from Yale in 1883; also, 
that William Taft graduated from the 


Woodward High School, in Cincinnati, in 
1875 (page 19); though, on page 22, we 
are told that, “In September, 1874, he 
entered Yale University”. There are other 
evidences of hasty writing. Obviously, the 
authoritative life of Mr. Taft has yet to 
be written. A.B. H. 


For Young Girls 


Ton Housp trHat TooK Roor. By Virginia 
Greene Millikin. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. 

This is a book primarily for girls in 
their pre-teens. Its heroine is ten-year-old 
Marcia MacDonald—the ‘“middle-sized 
daughter’. She had lived in many places 
before coming to the rock house, just west 
of Denver, but she had never loved any 
other place as she did this. When talk 
arose about the family moving on _ to 
California, Marcia decided that she would 
have to get roots down—so deeply and 
firmly that they could not be pulled up. 

The story of Marcia’s success is inter- 
esting, and even exciting in spots. She 
finds an underground passage; there is 
a mysterious robbery, a bad accident, a 
love affair—all sorts of things happen. 
Older readers may not find it altogether 
convincing, but if they have occasion to 
read it to their children, they will enjoy 
the delightful character drawings of the 
little girls and boys. H. M. P. 


Man’s Eternal Torment 


Gop, THE ETERNAL TORMENT OF MAN. By 
Mare Bocegner. Translated from the French by 
Morton Scott Enslin. New York: Harper and 
Bros. $2.00. 

This will be a surprising book to those 
who, as the translator says, think that 
aris is “chiefly devoted to atheism and 
the Folies Bergéres’. It consists of six 
lectures delivered in Paris and broad- 
easted. They have the fervor of the best 
sort of preaching. The depth of thought, 
the wide scholarship that they reveal, are 
a compliment to any audience. The title 
of the book is taken, the author tells us, 
from a phrase in an article published in 
the Nowvelle Revue Francaise in 1924, 
“God, the eternal torment of man, whether 
they strive to create him or to destroy 
him”. God is to him a person, eternally 
seeking man, never leaving man content 
with anything less than himself, the 
mystic meeting of spirit with spirit that 
brings peace to the soul and power to the 
will. The chapter called “Across the World 
of the Gods” is an argument for the ex- 
istence of a primitive monotheism ‘which 
few of us will find convincing but which 
emphasizes facts that students of Com- 
parative Religion tend to overlook. The 
chapter on “Fiction or Reality?” is a 
stimulating survey in brief compass of the 
ideas of God that are current in various 
schools of thought. Altogether, the book 
is a valuable one for all who wish to keep 
abreast of modern trends in religion. 

Ree By 
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The Preacher’s Task 


Tup MINISTER, THE MpTHoD, AND THE Mps- 
SAGE: SUGGESTIONS ON PreAcHING. By Harold 
Adye Prichard. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

A searching, constructive discussion of 
sermons, their essential aim, their place 
in modern worship, their preparation, and 
how best they may be produced. vig | 
Prichard believes that preaching is ai 
art, not to be undertaken lightly or un- 
advisedly, demanding careful preparation 
and the very best that a minister can give 
it. Although primarily addressed to his 
brethren in the ministry of the Protestant 
Bpiscopal Church, his sympathies and 
point of view are catholic enough to in- 
clude clergymen of all faiths. His con; 
sideration of his subject contains a host 
of suggestions which preachers of al 
schools of thought will find suggestiv 
and valuable. Not the least worth while 
of his chapters is that which presents the 
testimony of a group of prominent living 
preachers, reporting the methods em- 
ployed by them in sermon preparation} 
Practical, clear, direct, without wasting 
a word on non-essentials, forcibly the 
author drives his thesis home. A straight+ 
forward declaration of the preacher’s op+ 
portunity and responsibility which the 
average minister will do well to heed. 

A.R.H. 


Broken Arcs 


Broxpn Arcs. By Erika Zastrow. New York} 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 
«". . on Earth the broken ares 
In the heavens the perfect round.” 


Without hesitation I recommend “Broker 
Arcs”. Here is a book, beautifully writte 
peopled with real, ‘worth-while menj 
women, and children, absorbingly inter 
esting, and as clean as the spotless, shin 
ing German house where Anne-Marie wai 
born 70 years ago. There are four section 
to the book: the first, and much the lon 
est, deals with Anne-Marie’s childhood 
the death of her beloved father, and he 
life as a deaconess. The second part | 
quite worthy of being a book by itself. 
tells of the brief married life of Christiag 
and Emily, spent on the Dakota prairid| 
Here Miss Zastrow’s art is at its best 
making you see, hear and feel that vas} 


stretch of lonely land, satisfying t 
Martha Mann and terrifying to littl 
Emily. | 


The third part is concerned with Anne 
Marie’s broken romance whose scar i 
healed and forgotten in her love fol 
Christian, tempered by his great need of 
her. These concluding scenes are laid i: 
New York. 

In Anne-Marie, fiction has gained aa 
other notable woman—though I think ii 
safe to suggest she is none other tha‘ 
Miss Zastrow’s own mother. Born an ugl. 
duckling, she worshipped beauty and shi 
loved life. “I love it so much that 
am afraid it is wrong. I would like t 
take it into my arms. Whatever happens 
I want to live.” She had her desire. 
a study in human relationships, as om 
more lovely picture of “before-the-war 
Germany, “Broken Ares” makes me wis} 
that I might know more about Mist 
Zastrow than that this is her first bool 

H. M. Py 
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Letters to 


Rome and Mr. Young 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


I protest that far from “insinuating 
| evil” against Rey. Edmund Booth Young, 

_I was really insinuating good; for while 
I could imagine a man being driven to 
Rome from weariness with a godless hu- 
manism, and disgust with the American 
orgy of divorce and birth prevention, I 
could not imagine him, if he had Mr. 
Young’s education, actually accepting at 
face value the whole Roman Catholic 
system of beliefs and practices. 

One is not allowed by Catholic dogma 
to become a Catholic merely because she 
is a strong bulwark against atheism and 
immorality, nor because she is thought 
to be the nearest thing to the primitive 
church; a Roman Catholic is one who is 
obliged under pain of mortal sin to be- 
lieve that she is the one true church of 
Christ, divinely protected against teach- 
ing any error in faith or morals. He must 
believe in eternal hell fire, in the depriva- 
tion of the sight of God of all infants 
dying unbaptized, in indulgences, in a God 
who can be moved to change penalties in 
exchange for masses recited, in the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuch, in the historical 
truth of the nativity stories in Matthew 
and Luke, in the reconcilability of the 
Jesus of Mark with the Christ of John, 
in a literal second coming of Christ and 


a literal day of judgment, in a literal 
personal devil who roams about the 


world seeking the destruction of souls, 
in a permanent virginity for the mother 
of Jesus. 

He must not only believe that the Pope 
is infallible head of the whole church but 
that he has always been recognized by 
tradition as such from the time of Christ. 
He must believe it to be the duty of the 
State not to recognize all religions as 
equal but to see to it that the one true 
religion is given the prominence and the 
spread of all other religions prevented. 

I was unwilling to think Mr. Young 
- could believe all these things; but since I 
have his own word for it that he does, 
I must accept that. But even if he had 
been influenced by his disgust with the 
way Protestantism is going so that his 
critical faculties were somewhat numbed, 
I should not have been imputing evil to 


ie him, since none of us can ever be certain 


his thinking is absolutely intellectual 
without tinge of emotional coloring. I was 
human enough once myself to return 
to the obedience of Rome; not because 
I had settled in my mind that I accepted 
her position, but to find solid footing in 
a world of chaos. But all my critical ob- 
jections rose again to afflict me after I 
had gone over; and I found no security 
in Rome from the questions of the mind. 

Rey. William A. Marzolf’s articles, 
which Mr. Young cites, tried to set up, 
as I understood them, the common antith- 
esis favored by both sceptics and Roman 
Catholics: “Rome or nothing”. I disagreed 
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the Editor 


most heartily with his conclusions that 
Rome was the nearest thing to early Chris- 
tianity. The Jesus of the Gospels was a 
rebel against ecclesiasticism, priestcraft, 
and substitutionary sacrifice, all of which 
are cardinal Roman doctrines. Jesus was 
the flower of a long line of Hebrew 
prophets; Roman Catholicism marks the 
conquest of his name for the very errors 
he fought against. 

There is much in Protestantism and in 
current Unitarianism to disgust me. But I 
remain in it because we have the means 
for correcting ourselves. I may not like 
it when Rev. Gordon Kent announces 
that he is an atheist and proud of it: 
but trusting as I do to the reason and 
conscience of man as the voice of God, I 
fully expect those faculties to eventually 
bring Mr. Kent to the worship of his 
Creator. If he does not, Unitarianism will 


not be held guilty for having officially 
taught atheism since it makes no claim 


to be the mouthpiece of God. I am utterly 
confident that in the long run the permis- 
sion of freedom in thought will correct 
errors; if it does not, the evils it entails 
will not be so great as those flowing from 
the settling of Biblical and historical ques- 
tions by authority rather than by a weigh- 
ing of the evidence of scholarship. 

Mr. Young misunderstands my reference 
to Rome’s use of force. I did not say she 
would use it to make converts but to en- 
force her mandates. This is involved in the 
Canon Law, and history furnishes too 
many examples of her acting upon it for 
me to cite examples. 

Let me add that I have the greatest 
sympathy with Mr. Young. He can never 
love Catholicism more than I have loved 
it in the past; nay, than I love it now. 
My soul is” still anima naturaliter 
Catholica: but my mind tells me Rome is 
not what she claims to be. I am obliged, 
then, to remain outside her fold no matter 
what the loss to my devotional needs, no 
matter what the weaknesses of Protestant- 
ism, no matter whither the world may 
seem to be drifting. I am one hundred 
per cent. Unitarian in that I believe the 
truth is of paramount importance. 

Nor do I hold devotion to conscience as 
Rome holds it: It is true she claims that 
conscience is paramount; but history is 
full of examples of men and women who 
put conscience ahead of the teachings of 
the Church and paid for it with their 
lives. John Hus put confidence first and 
died for it. Mr. Kent puts it first and is 
allowed to write liturgies for a Unitarian 
Church, liturgies leaving out the name of 
God and substituting a rhapsodic praise of 
man comparing favorably with the titles 
given the mother of Christ in the Litany 
of Loretto. I don’t like Mr. Kent’s liturgies, 
but I prefer them to the persecutions of 
men for the exercise of reason and 
conscience. — 

JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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No Synthesis Possible 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


When Edmund Booth Young, in his 
spirited letter recently, tells us that the 
specific difference between Catholicism and 
Protestantism lies in the fact that “Prot- 
estantism emphasizes individualism” he 
evidently means that by the force of 
this emphasis the virtue of individual- 
ism which provides for active centers 
of truth-consciousness is perverted into 
the vice of mere personal opinion. 
For he adds: “Catholicism, on the other 
hand, commands men to use their reason 
to discover whether God has made a 
revelation.” Now this is exactly what in- 
dividualism means in the religious sense. 
“Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 
3ut in Catholicism the individual’s ‘dis- 
covery” is controlled by, and subservient 
to, the Church. The true religious ideal is 
that the individual will and the universal 
will shall be equal in dignity and respect 
as the two functional aspects of truth. 
And this is what Protestantism has aimed 
at, perhaps. Most Protestant churches, 
however, have followed Luther in substi- 


tuting for the revealed truth of the 
Catholic Church as an outer authority that 
of the Holy Bible whose tenets are as 


inflexible as they are final. 

As we look at Catholicism we see on 
one side the depth and power of such in- 
sight as this from St. Augustine: “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts 
are restless till they rest in Thee.” But 
on the other side we see active supersti- 
tions and relics of old paganisms used for 
the purpose of filling the communicant 
with a strong of his own insig- 
nificance, and at the same time overpower- 
ing his mind and heart with a feeling of 
fear and awe for that mighty external 
authority, the Church. Whatever we may 
say about Protestantism and individual- 
ism it certain that Catholicism owes 
its strength to its emphasis on the uni- 
versal as opposed to the individual. And 
it is certain also that the overstress of 
one of the aspects of truth, universalism, 
is aS sad an error as the overstress of 
the other, individualism. The hope that 
Catholic and Protestant faiths might unite 
with mutual correction of their respec- 
tive deficiencies is as naive as to expect 
a compromise between an esoteric and one 
who is not only uninitiated into the par- 
ticular doctrines or practices but who also 
is suspicious of any system whatever in 
truth matters. There is no synthesis pos- 
sible between Catholic universalism and 
Protestant individualism of the sort re- 
ferred to in Mr. Young’s letter. 

To the Catholic zealot all without the 
Church is gloom and waste; to the rabid 
Protestant all within the Catholic Church 
is popery and idolatry. They who freely 
appreciate the equal demands of the two 
necessary aspects in the life of truth, 7.e., 
the individual and the universal, are, as 
always, in the minority and hide, alas! too 
frequently the light they have instead of 
following the command of him who “knew 
what was in man” and pled accordingly 
for the sharing of the individual’s truth. 
“Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify 


sense 


is 
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Father which is in heaven.’ Here 
Jesus expresses as he does everywhere in 
his life and teaching his perfect under- 
standing of the individual’s light as 
vitally significant in its expression of the 
very light of God. 

One word more in regard to Mr. Young’s 
eloquent defense of Catholicism as it con- 
cerns him. Reading it, we are reminded of 
William Penn’s remark that all good men 
are of the same religion. 

OuTO. M. WuHircoms Hess. 


your 
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Coming, a New Theology 
To the Editor of Tam CHE£iSTIAN REGISTER :— 


As one of your subseribers and also as 
a reader for years before I became a 
regular subscriber I feel called upon to 
write a few words in regard to the ‘in- 
teUlectual integrity” of my friend, Rey. 
Edmund Booth Young. Differing radically 
from him on his step toward Catholicism, 
not for a moment can I conceive his in- 
tegrity of mind or of heart to be dis- 
trusted in the slightest degree. 

Logically, if one believes that Jesus 
Christ did establish the Christian Church, 
definitely and positively, from a merely 
exegetical standpoint, there is to my 
mind no escape from Mr. Young’s con- 
clusion. The Roman Catholic Church is 
the historic Christian Church and her 
claims are valid. 

However, my “critical studies’ of the 
New Testament have led me to the con- 
clusion that Christ never established any 
church. To me there is more than logic 
in the situation, more than mere exegesis. 
Ifence I am unable to become a Catholic 
in belief or membership. 

As hetween the debate between theism 
and humanism, personally I feel little or 
no disturbance of mind because such a 
controversy to me has become inevitable 
owing to the current, but unsatisfactory, 
reasons adduced in most books, sermons 
or writings, in the effort to support the 
theistic position. Likewise, humanism 
seems to be in a chaotic, unsatisfactory con- 
dition at the present stage of discussion 
to my mind. My “reaction” is somewhat 
like this: Probably in time a new theo- 
logical stage will be reached embracing 
the values of both theism and of human- 
ism. As to the Christian Church, as such, 
developing thought and history will take 
care of that institution, to my mind, since 
I can no longer accept any idea of a 
supernatural or infallible revelation. 

I think historic theism is on the way to 
the discard. Out of the controversy there 
must come a new evaluation, a new syn- 
thesis, a new theology, with a new name 
not yet invented, embracing a synthesis 
of the values in both theism and human- 
ism. ; 

Krom the above standpoint I am happy 
{to call myself a Unitarian, coming out of 
“orthodoxy” about twenty-eight years ago. 

Knowing Mr. Young as I do, any sus- 
picion of “intellectual integrity’ is im- 
possible. Possessing a set of the Catholic 
Eneyclopedia, and having read exten- 
sively from its pages, I think I under- 
stand Mr. Young’s position. Also I read a 
Catholic journal constantly. 

GEORGE LINCOLN 

ORANGE, MASS. 


MASON. 
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Connecticut Valley Conference 


Rev. Lon Ray Call and Rev. Ernest Caldecott point out present opportu- 
nity of Unitarians at spring meeting in Springfield, Mass. 


ism in the present crisis was the 

general topic for discussion at the 
spring meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference held at the Church of the 
Unity in Springfield, Mass., April 24. Dele- 
gations were in attendance from Amherst, 
3ernardston, Chicopee, Deerfield, Flor- 
euce, Greenfield, Holyoke, Northfield, 
Northampton, Pittsfield, all of Massachu- 
setts, and Hartford, Conn., and the num- 
ber present was 137. 

The conference was opened by a devo- 
tional service led by Rey. Owen Whitman 
Eames of Springfield, after which the 
regular business meeting was held, pre- 
sided over by Edgar Burr Smith of Green- 
field, president of the conference. Reports 
were read by the secretary, Mrs. Chaun- 
cey P. Manning of Plainfield, Conn., and 
by the treasurer, John C. Lee of Green- 
field. A nominating committee, consist- 
ing of William L. Harris, Jr., of Hartford, 
Mrs. William L. Walsh of Holyoke, and 
Miss Harriet R. Pease of Springfield, 
was appointed to present a list of officers 
and directors for election at the annual 
meeting in October. It was voted to con- 
tribute fifty dollars from the treasury 
to the general fund for the maintenance 
of Rowe Camp, twenty-five dollars toward 
the cabin to be built at Rowe by the 
Worcester County Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union in mem- 
ory of Rev. Houghton Page, and fifty 
dollars toward the expense of the Unita- 
rian booth at. the HEastern States Hx- 
position in Springfield in September. 

Rey. T. Barton Akeley of Amherst gave 
a brief account of the college center at 
Amherst, where a group of students meet 
weekly for the discussion of vital topics of 
present-day interest. The reason why many 
young people do not go to church, he said, 
is not that they have been affected by the 
spirit of the times, but because they find 
in the churches a conservative and class 
interest being sustained rather than an 
attempt being made to locate and elimi- 
nate the spiritual obstacles that face us 
as individuals and as groups today. They 
know they want the accent of reality and 
something to live by, and are earnest and 
sincere in their desire to work out for 
themselves a practical social and ethical 
program. 

Rey. Lon Ray Call of the Community 
Church of New York City was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the afternoon, taking as 
his subject, ‘Constructive Liberalism in 
This) Crisis”. He said) ing part bins, 
in spite of our weakness in numbers, in 
churches, and in economic strength, we 
are today offering harassed and troubled 
men and women places where they can 
come together to consider the things they 
believe to be true, honorable, just, pure, 
and of good report. Second, in spite of 
our revolt from past dogmas and our so- 
called ‘negative’ preaching, we are pre- 
senting a constructive gospel to a world 
badly in need of that gospel. We are con- 
structive in our resolute abandonment of 


Tis duty and opportunity of liberal- 


superstition and pious illusion, in our 
vision of the world order we wish to see 
established, and in our faith in man to 
bring that order about. Third, we are 
offering the present world a religion of 
social endeavor that is ever acute in un- 
covering social sore spots and cleaning 
them up. At the end of all our planning 
and church building stands the human 


being. Just now he is probably out of | 


work and hungry. Our churches, there- 
fore, are seeking to help him, not only as 
an individual in need, but also to co- 
operate with him in working toward the 
establishment of social justice so charity 
will no longer be needed.” 


Rev. John H. Taylor of Florence opened. | 


the evening session with a devotional 
service. The evening address was given by 
Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 


N.Y., on the subject, “Liberalism’s Oppor- | 
tunity in the Present Crisis’. The crisis | 
is quite obviously an economic one, he | 


said, but fundamentally it is something 
very different. It is really a moral crisis, 
and its cause is the lack of moral probity 
in the people who could and should have 


provided leadership at the time trouble | 
first became apparent and iater when it | 


was gaining headway. People’s moral con- 


victions have not been sufficiently deep- | 


rooted to say “These things shall not be’. 
To come out of this present situation we 
need the right tyne of moral leadership, 
and that leadership will have to emanate 
from the really intelligent few. The ma- 
jority of liberals are intelligent, and the 
nature of our opportunity lies in exer- 
cising our intelligence morally more than 
we have been doing in the past. We are 
individualists, and individualism, if so- 
cialized and moralized, will save society. 

Mr. Caldecott then threw the meeting | 
open to discussion. Asked, among other 
things, if he thought that our present 
system of public or mass education was 
helping or hurting the production of the’ 
proper type of leadership, Mr. Caldecott | 
replied that while the general level of | 
education had been raised, it was his 
opinion that too much money was spent | 
in educating the morons by providing | 
them special teachers and not enough in| 
developing children at the other end of 
the scale. In reply to the question as to) 
what keeps educated people out of leader- 
ship, he said it was simply due to human 
inertia, that every human being is as| 
lazy as he dare be, and that the prevailing 


attitude of mind is “Let George do it’.| 


His summing up was to the effect that. 
morality is a matter of intelligence prop- 
erly used. 

MaBet W. MANNING. 


Los ANGELES, Caurr.—Mrs. F. Olive 
Babcock, a member of the Unitarian 
church who died April 18, left both the 
church and the Alliance branch two thou- 
sand dollars, 


————————————————o 
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Mrs. Maud M. Gifford 


The passing of Mrs. Maud M. Gifford 
of Brockton, wife of Rey. Franklin Kent 
Gifford, is a distinct loss to every lover of 
progress and foe of injustice in America. 
Although for the past few years she had 
been in ill health, her energy and interest 
never flagged until the end. Her services 
as secretary of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice were invaluable. She 
gave freely of her time and energy in 
this work and shortly before her death 
was looking forward with joy to the com- 


ing May Meetings in Boston. She had 
already arranged the program _prac- 


tically to the last detail before going to 
the hospital. 

An editorial in The Brockton Enter- 
prise (issue of April 26), under the cap- 
tion, “A Woman Known to the Public’, 
paid high tribute to her memory. 

“Hundreds who knew her only as a 
trenchant writer who vitalized and gave 
broader meaning to neighborhood matters”, 
said The Enterprise, “felt a sense of per- 
sonal regret on reading of the death of 
Mrs. Maud M. Gifford, who had won the 
distinction, since coming to Brockton 
about thirteen years ago, of being the 
spokeswoman of the City’s Hast Side... . 
We welcomed her communications. The 
public relished them. Both regret that 
death has stilled her voice and laid aside 
her pen. Were there more Maud Giffords, 
the city government and the city gen- 
erally would be better.” 

The words might well apply to her 
labors for her country and the world. Rey. 
Vivian T.. Pomeroy, who officiated at her 
. funeral, referred to her as a “fearless 
champion of human rights’, and she de- 
served the tribute. Goalie: 


Proctor Academy News 


The second annual Twin-State Confer- 
ence of the Young People’s Religious 
Union groups met at the Proctor Academy, 
April 30-May 1. 

Gaylord W. Douglass, New England 
secretary of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, addressed the school 
assembly on May 3. 

About twenty parents and other friends 
were guests of the school over the week— 
end May 7-8. A baseball game followed 
by dinner in the school dining hall began 
the program. Prof. Edwin A. Shaw of the 
department of education of Tufts College 
spoke informally to parents and teachers 
on the subject “Our Boys’. On Sunday, 
parents had conferences with the head- 
master, Carl B. Wetherell, and attended 
church services with their boys. 

A parent of one of the junior school 
boys has offered to refurnish and renew 
the living room in the Mary Lowell Stone 
House where the lower-school boys live. 
It is hoped that other parents and friends 
of the school may follow this fine example. 

At the morning assembly May 11, Mr. 
Wetherell conducted a simple service in 
memory of Hon. Clarence HW. Carr, a 
former trustee of the school. Mr. Carr’s 
favorite hymns were sung and his favorite 
Seripture selections read, and Mr. 
 Wetherell made a few remarks empha- 
sizing Mr. Carr’s loyalty and interest in 
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the state, community and school through 
many years. 

Elmer A. Clark, ’33, of Potter Place, 
N.H., has been elected captain of the base- 
ball team. 

The entire “school family” was grieved 
fo learn of the sudden death by accident 
of John J. Bertagna of Wilmot, N.H., who 
graduated from the school a year ago. 


Install Rev. W. E. Cross 
At Taunton (Mass.) Church 


Rev. Wilton W. Cross was installed as 
minister of the Unitarian church of 
Taunton, Mass., April 27. 

Rey. George L. Thompson of the Uni- 
tarian church of Dighton, Mass., secre- 
tary of the Channing Conference, offered 
the invocation. The Scripture lesson was 
read by Rey. F. W. Alden of the Winslow 
Congregational Church of Taunton. Miss 
Florence N. Presbrey, chairman of the 
prudential committee, performed the act 
of installation, following which Rey. 
George H. Reed of the Unitarian church 
of Winchester, Mass., offered the prayer 
of installation. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge of the Uni- 
tarian church of Dedham, Mass. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, gave the charge to the minister, and 
Rev. Dan H. Fenn of the Unitarian 
church of Chestnut Hill, Mass., Mr. 
Cross’s predecessor, gave the charge to the 
congregation. The president of the 
Taunton Ministers’ Union, Rev. Robert L. 
Roberts, brought the greetings of the 
union. 

Mr. Cross is the twenty-fourth minister 
of the church, which, founded in 1687, is 
the oldest church in Bristol County. Be- 
fore going to Taunton, Mr. Cross was 


“for eleven years minister of the Unita- 


rian church of Franklin, N.H. 


Florida Young People Meet 

The first general conference of the 
young people’s societies of the Liberal 
churehes of Florida took place in St. 
Petersburg April 23 and 24. Following a 
get-together party at the St. Petersburg 
beach Saturday afternoon, the delegates 
had supper and then attended a dance at 
the Unitarian-Universalist Federated 
ehurch. At the Sunday morning church 
service Rey. George Gilmour of St. Peters- 
burg and Rev. George H. Badger of 
Orlando spoke on the significance of the 
young people’s movement. In the after- 
noon a conference was held at the church 
on “The Responsibilities of Youth”. 
Richard Buckmaster of Orlando led in 
discussing the subject “In the Home”; 
Miss Nellie Sullivan of Tampa, ‘In the 
School’; Mr. Muir of Tarpon Springs, 
“In the Church”, and William Parmenter 
of St. Petersburg, ‘In Government”. 


Anniversaries in Walpole, N. H. 


In celebration of both the tenth anni- 
versary of the building of the new church 
and of Rev. Robert M. Ll. Holt’s ministry, 
an informal supper and meeting took 


ott 


place in the Hastings Memorial Parish 
House of the Unitarian church of Wal- 
pole, N.H., May 2. Mr. Holt was installed 
as minister at the dedication ceremony 
of the church in 1922. The old church, its 
roof weighted with and snow, 

lapsed on a cold winter night in 1920, 


ice col- 


GRADUATION 
GIFTS 


The following are suggested as 
particularly appropriate as gifts 
to graduates from the church 
schools, public or private schools 
or colleges: 


Hymn and Tune Book With Services 
—Cloth, $1.45 

This book contains 546 hymns of 
which more than one-half are taken 
from earlier books and represent the 
best of the older hymnology. It is the 
book in use in most of the Unitarian 
churches. 


Great Com panions—Compiled by 
Robert French Leavens—Cloth, $3.00 

Readings on the meaning and con- 
duct of life by great writers of the 
ages. 

The Soul of the Bible—Edited by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce—Leather, .. $2.50 

Selected passages from the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 
arranged as synthetic readings, in Bib- 
lical order. 

The Message of Man—Edited by 
Stanton Coit—Leather, $2.50 

Probably the finest collection of 
ethical Seriptures extant. 

William Howard Taft—By Edward 
H. Cotton, $1.50 

This book endeavors to catch the 
spirit of the man and to translate it 
into simple, direct idiom. 

One Thousand Sayings of History— 
By Walter Fogg, $5.00 

Graphic pictures in prose giving com- 
plete information concerning the au- 
thor and the circumstances under 
which these famous quotations were 
uttered. 


A Modern Theism—By Minot Simons, 

< $1.75 

‘A book which will reassure you, 
or your friends, that life is worth 


living. 
Selected Readings in Character Edu- 
cation—By Dennis C. Troth, .... $3.50 


These readings have been carefully 
chosen from the best material by the 
recognized writers in this field, both 
in the United States and Europe. 


_ Stamping the name of the in- 
dividual in gold on the front 
cover on any of the above books, 


$.30 additional. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street 
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“THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Would you end war? 
Create great peace. 


JAMES OPPENHEIM. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: Boston, Mass., Unita- 
rian Hour, Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Sunday, 2 p.M., WBZ; 
Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Sunday, 11 a.mM., WBBM, Tues- 
day, 9.30 p.mM., WMAQ; Dayton, Ohio, Rey. 
Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 P.M., 
WSMK; Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles 
Graves, Sunday, 11 a.M., WDRC; fHolly- 
wood, Calif., Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, 
Sunday, 6.30 p.mM., KNX; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., WDGY; New Bedford, AMass., 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 11 A.M., 
WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, Sunday, 11.30 .a.M., 
WEBL; Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, Wednesday, 8 p.M., WMBR. Ac- 
count must be taken of the differences in 
standard time. 


Rev. W. E. Cole Leads “Humanist 


Revival” in Minneapolis, Minn. 

The First Unitarian Society of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., recently sponsored a series 
of lectures, a “humanist revival’, by Rev. 
Walton E. Cole of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, Ill. The general topic 
was “The Conquest of Life’, and the 
large, enthusiastic audiences gave evidence 
of a widespread public interest in the sub- 
ject and the speaker., 

On the evening of April 18, Mr. Cole 
gave an illustrated lecture called “From 
Superstition to Science’, showing man’s 
gradual substitution of a search for facts 
for belief in magic, gods, and demons. 
Tuesday, Mr. Cole’s subject was “Psy- 
chology, Religion, and the Quest for Hap- 
piness”, and Wednesday, “The Conquest of 
Fear’, in the treatment of which Mr. Cole 
brought out the facts that most fears are 
groundless and can be eliminated, because 
human personality is modifiable. 

The concluding lecture, on Thursday, 
was on “A Religion for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury”. Mr. Cole presented his view of the 
inadequacy of old creeds and old authori- 
ties in the world of today. Though cherish- 
ing the good in religions of the past and 
refusing to accept as progressive every 
novel suggestion of the present, Mr. Cole is 
convinced that the religion of our time 
must recognize the value of science, in- 
dustry, vital living. education, the arts, 
and ethics. Man must depend upon no 
fixed authority, and, though consistent in 
life and thought, he must have no such 
“continuity of consistency” as would ob- 
struct his progress, his powers of readjust- 
ment in a changing world. 
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DIR E Cetera 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association) THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PLAN THIS SPRING 


... fora successful League chapter next 
year. The following bulletins will help 
you. Send for copiesif you do not have 
them at hand. 


“Chapter Officer’s Book” —mapping 
out the whole field of chapter activities 
and programs. 


“Chapter Program Making ”—24 pages 
of suggestions and samples. 

“Your Chapter Programs”—Describing 
six types of meetings and listing 42 
subjects. 


“Timely Chapter Programs”—Supple- 
menting the above. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Ruv. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. | 
KK. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward OC.) 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


THE GARDEN 


Of the Misses Hersey, 315 Walnut Avenue,|] 
Roxbury, Mass., will be open, Saturday, June} 
11, 1932, 3-7 p.m., under the auspices of the} 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston for the} 
benefit of the summer work of NORFOLK] 
HOUSE CENTRE. i) 
Tickets $.75. Secure in advance from Norfolk | 
House Centre, Roxbury. Should the weather|| 
be unfavorable at noon, the party will be de-| 
ferred to Saturday, June 18. If in doubt, tele-} 
phone Highlands 3540. | 


Proctor Academy for Boys} 


(Founded in 1879) | 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains’ | 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac-4 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care-: 
ful preparation for Board Hxaminations. 3-year* 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13.|]| 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian aus-'4| 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth-!| 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 
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Caroline Hubbard Kleinstueck 


Mrs. Caroline Hubbard Kleinstueck, an 
eminent citizen of Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
a leading Unitarian, died at her home, 
February 28. 

Mrs. Kleinstueck was the daughter of 
Mary Loomis and Silas Hubbard. She was 
born July 26, 1855. In her home she was 
surrounded from the beginning by an at- 
mosphere that encouraged independent 
thinking and insisted upon the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. She was the most 
democratic of women. Democracy for her 
was a sharing of the burdens and prob- 
lems as well as the benefits of the State. 

Her father was one of the leading citi- 
zens of the then new city of Kalamazoo. 
He was deeply interested in the social, 
educational, economic and religious life 
of the community and a faithful and in- 
terested member of the First Unitarian 
Chureh, which, under the leadership of 
Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane, became 
the People’s Church. Mrs. Kleinstueck’s 
mother, a woman of unusually strong 
character and deeply religious, was a life- 
long member of the Episcopal Church and 
the children went to her church. Mr. Hub- 
bard often remarked that he was satisfied 
with this arrangement for as soon as they 
began to think for themselves they would 
go with him. This proved true in the case 
of the two elder sisters. The younger re- 
mained an Episcopalian until her death 
in 1892. 

Promising her mother that she would 
attend the Episcopal Church every Sun- 
day, the young Caroline Hubbard was able 
to enroll in 1871 at the University of 
Michigan. It was the first year that the 
University opened its doors to women. 
Bighteen women matriculated. She grad- 
uated with the B.A. degree in 1875, and 
M.A. in 1876. Following this she spent 
two years in the study of modern lan- 
guages preparatory to going to Hurope for 
further study. In 1883 she married Carl 
G. Kleinstueck. 

Her life was one of wise, energetic 
and understanding service to her family, 
her university, her church, her friends, 
and the community. For more than half a 
century she was the center of Kalamazoo’s 
social, club and welfare activities. Many 
a committee chairman or disheartened 
officer of some organization has been given 
courage to go on by Mrs. Kleinstueck’s 
quiet, “You can do it; Yl back you up.” 
She was one of the founders of the Kala- 
mazoo Civic Improvement League, first 
started as a women’s organization, which 
now owns its own building and admin- 
isters the city’s welfare funds. She early 
joined the women’s suffrage movement, 
became a charter member of the League 
of Women Voters, and was ever one of 
the chief assets of the Michigan Branch. 
She was the first woman to serve on the 
Republican State Central Committee. She 
pioneered in the fight for kindergartens 
for Kalamazoo. These were first estab- 
lished as a part of the community service 
work of the People’s Church. The first 
day nurseries, the first vocational schools 
also had their beginnings in the People’s 
Church, and recreational fields and play- 
ground look back to her as one who 
blazed the trail in order that they might 
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be. The colored people of the community 
regarded ‘her as their best friend. She 
Was a Regent of the D. A. R. Her interest 
in education never failed. Caroline Hub- 
bard Kleinstueck was indeed an exemplar 
of service in almost every field of progres- 
Sive endeayor. Even with her diminishing 
physical strength, her intellectual inter- 
ests showed no diminution. Only an hour 
before she died she inquired about the 
progress the League of Nations was mak- 
ing in its effort to solve the difficulty be- 
tween China and Japan. 

With her, religion was the motivating 
power that makes for the amelioration of 
the ills that attack not only the individual 
but the state as well. Her life was and is 
a living epistle,—‘The sweet presence of 
a good diffused and in diffusion ever more 
intense, whose music is the gladness of 
the world”. Gals RP: 


Annual Meeting, Springfield Church 

The annual meeting of the Unitarian- 
Universalist church of Springfield, Mass., 
was held April 5. All reports showed con- 
Spicuous gains and indicated a healthy 
growth during the past twelve months. The 
treasurer reported a considerable balance 
in the treasury to be added to the sinking 
fund. The society voted to amend the by- 
laws so that no member of the standing 
committee who served a full term of three 
years should be eligible for re-election 
until one year after the expiration of his 
term. 

Raymond B. Shattuck was re-elected 
treasurer: Dr. John MacDuffie, clerk, and 
Henry R. Johnson, auditor. Frank CG. 
Fredette, Mrs. Guy Kirkham, and Mrs. 
HK. H. Pinney were elected to the standing 
committee for a term of three years. Miss 
Grace Jordon and Mrs. Fred W. Schneider 
were chosen as delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. W. D. Oehlhof and Mrs. 
O. H. Dickinson as delegates to the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 
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Celebration in Berlin, Mass., 
Address on “Fifty Years After” 

The Unitarian church of Berlin, Mass.. 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary April 
10. Dr. Maxwell Savage of the Unitarian 
church of Worcester, Mass., whose father, 
Dr. Minot Savage, preached the dedication 
sermon of the church, gave an address, 
“Fifty Years After’. Rey. Arthur Edward 
Wilson of the Unitarian church of Graf- 
ton, Mass., who was ordained in the 
church and was its minister several years, 
conducted the devotional service. A short 
history of the church was read by Miss 
Edna Guertin, whose grandfather was one 
of the founders. Dr. James C. Dunean of 
the Unitarian church of Clinton, Mass., 
secretary of the Worcester Conference, 
offered the greetings of the conference 
and gave a number of reminiscences. 

Of unusual interest was the presentation 
of a fifty-dollar gold piece to Mrs. Clarence 
Spofford, who has served as organist of 
the church continuously since its founding. 
Rey. Ivan Anton Klein expressed the feel- 
ing of gratitude and appreciation of the 
church. 

Following the service a social hour was 
held in Carter Hall, where refreshments 
were served by the Alliance. 


A Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 


The Opening of The House 
by 


the Reverend Abbot Peterson 


This collection of prayers by the Chaplain of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives has been published at the request of many 
members of the Legislature, and contains a Foreword by the Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Speaker of the House, and a list of chaplains 


since 1780. 


Prayers dealing with a wide range of subjects will be found in 


this little volume. 


As might be expected, the emphasis is largely on 


civic ideals—and very properly so—but the author has not neglected to 
challenge the social conscience, nor has he omitted the expression of 
those aspirations which belong to the personal religious life of the 


individual. 


$1.10 postpaid 


For sale by 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THIS VLING Ofapayy. 


Our Vicar prepares most of his sermons 
on long Saturday afternoon walks, says 
The Ohurchman. He says, quoting some- 


one whose name he has forgotten, that 
sermons should be classed in this order: 
(1) extempore, (2) read, (8) recited from 
memory, and (4) an insult to God and 
man, impromptu. 


And Shakum the Preacher was very 
low, and sat in one corner of his study 
like unto a bear with a sore head. And 
as he sat, lo, he beheld a small, eager 
indiarubber ball which lay in another 
corner. Then did the indiarubber ball, 
fastening its eyes upon Shakum, say in 
a loud voice: ‘Lo, the more you bump 
me to the ground, the higher do I bounce.” 
And Shakum blessed the ball, and rising, 
did slay five thousand Philistines. 

—Ohristian World. 


Arlis Ann, four, listened intently while 
her mother read the story of “Little Red 
Riding Hood’. When the last sentence of 
Little Goldielock’s adventure was finished, 
Arlis Ann inquired: ‘‘What became of the 
other little girl?” “There was no other 
little girl.” “The story said there was.” 
“Oh, no, you are mistaken.” “You just turn 
back and read that first page again.” Her 
mother did as requested. She was soon 
interrupted by Arlis Ann, exclaiming tri- 
umphantly: “There now, it says: ‘She 
took Little Heed where she went.’ ” 

—Ohristian Advocate. 


With bowed shoulders Homer Smith 
entered his house. His dragging feet 
seuffed their way through the front hall 
and into the kitchen where his wife was 
preparing the evening meal. The smile 
faded from Mrs. Smith’s face as she 
noted the woebegone appearance of her 
better half. “Homer!” she cried. Slumping 
into a chair, Homer Smith stared straight 
ahead with dead eyes. “Tell me, darling”, 
pleaded his wife. She came over to Homer 
and lifted his chin in her hand. Homer 
Smith moistened his lips with his tongue. 
“The worst’, he said dismally, “has hap- 
pened.” “No!” cried Mrs. Smith aghast. 
“Yes”, said Homer. “This afternoon just 
before quitting time the boss called me 
in and gave me the business.’—Judge. 


The celebrations of Holy Week were 
considerably curtailed this year in Spain, 
but nowhere did such an odd situation 
arise as in a small village not far from 
Seville of which the patron is St. Anthony. 
The inhabitants of this village, says The 
Manchester Guardian, are noted for their 
extremist views, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that the priest was disinclined 
this year to let the usual procession take 
place for fear of “incidents”. To his sur- 
prise, however, he was waited upon by a 
deputation of communists who asked that 
he should allow the saint’s image to be 
carried round in procession as usual. 
“Then will you promise not to create any 
disturbances?” he asked these black sheep 
of his flock. “Not only that’, they replied, 
“but we will ourselves carry our comrade 
St. Anthony.” “But how is St. Anthony 
your comrade?’ asked the astonished 
priest. “Why, we have just elected him a 
member of our sindico (trade union)”, 
was their answer. The procession passed 
off without incident. 


PLEASAN TRIES = Uilitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 
SARIS REE SST RRR SP REESE 


WANTED: Opportunities to preach without 
remuneration. (But traveling expenses may be 
paid.) I will gladly substitute for any min- 
ister who desires a Sunday off—if he will take 
the risk !—or serve some church hard hit by 
the depression. Henry W. Pinkham, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


SUMMER RENTAL.—To adult family, house 
of eight vooms, sun-parlor, sleeping-porch. 
Convenient, well furnished home, attractive 
garden, fine location, half mile from center 
of village. Apply to owner, Catherine H. Day, 
Peterborough, N.11. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Schoo 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630) 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Mornin; 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi 
ately after morning service on the first Sunda; 
of each month, All seats free at all services 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. Al 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carrol 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster 
11 a.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr 
¥. C. Southworth. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECONDiCHURCH (1649) 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under th: 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist 
9.80 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morning 
service. i 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI 
TARIAN CHURCH (Univergalist-Unitarian } 
Euclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. vn 
worth Lupton and Rev. Paul Harmon Chapmam 
ministers. 9.30 A.m., Church School; 11 A.M 
Morning service. | 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Servic 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819) 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the ha 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Stree 
during the erection of the new church at 80t! 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friend 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church offi 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN.—Chure! 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monr 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtow: 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.| 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward J 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 A.» 
Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT A 

Rsv. HAROLD G. ARNOLD i Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Exccutive Secretary. 
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